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Life and Adventure in Japan. 
BY E. WARREN CLARK. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

Accordingly I went gladly to the reception- 
room of the Kai sei Gak-ko, or college build- 
ing, and awaited the coming of him who was 
at once my old friend and my new yaconim! 
The officials sat around in digaified silence, 
when the door opened and the new Director 
steppedin. He was greeted by my attendants 
and others with profound bows, and as I 
approached unobserved behind, and spoke his 
familiar name, he turned about with the same 
joyous bound as of yore, grasping my hands 
with the grip of bygone days, and burst forth 
with such a gleeful warmth of welcome as 
made the solemn officials look at one another 
with mingled awe and wonder, that such a 
boisterous breach of etiquette should come 
from one who usually was so dignified and 
calm. We cared little what they thought, 
however, and enjoyed ourselves for some time 
as hilariously as we pleased. . 

Hatakéyama said he had “ piles of things” 
to tell me about his strange experiences in the 
various courts of Europe, and he afterwards 
gave me the most vivid descriptions of all 
that he had seen and heard. His official con- 
nection with the embassy afforded him rare 
opportunities of meeting many of the greatest 
men and princes in Europe. He did not for- 
get to bring me some pictures he had promised 
from my old home in Geneva, Switzerland ; 
and I also gave him some large photographs 
of Niagara, which he requested me to bring 
from the falls for his mother. 

The new Director assigned me my duties 
and residence at the college, and I was soon 
settled amid the novel experiences of life at 
the capital. I took new courage, and began 
my labors afresh. 

Shortly after, the Saga rebellion broke out 
in the southern provinces of Japan, and Hata- 
kéyama was sent down there in company 
with the former prince of his province to try 
and conciliate the insurgents. The attempt 
was unsuccessful, and a short but bloody 
strife ensued, in which many noble lives were 
lost; among others, my former student and 


advice. 

When Hatakéyama started for Saga I ex- 
pressed some apprehensions respecting his 
safety. He only smiled, and said quietly, 
“ My trust is in the Lord, and my true fuith 
will sustain me.” 

I had a long interview with him at his 
house before he left for the south, concerning 
the re-establishment of my Bible-classes in 
Tokio, especially at the Imperial College. He 
expressed surprise that no Bible-classes had 
been established there before, but said that 
as the law against Christianity had not been 
revoked. he was not officially able to give the 
permission desired. Personally, however, be 
said that he wished the plan God-speed, and 
as Director he would appear blind tu any 
attempt that I might see fit to make. He 
wished most heartily, he said, that the young 
men of Japan might study the Gospel and 
abide by it. 

Accordingly I started three Bible-classes 
in Tokio. Two were held in my house near 
the college. and one at the house of my friend 
Nakamura, where my old friends and students 
from Shidz-n-o-ka were gathered together. 

Soon after arriving in Tokio I attended a 
New Year’s reception held at the educational 
department, at which all the foreign profes. 
sors of the Imperial College were present. The 
body of instructors assembled were the most 
cultured and gentlemanly company I had 
met in Japan, and it was a pleasure to see 
the progressive interests of the country in- 
trusted to such competent hands. 

Life in Tokio was more varied than that at 
Shidz-u-o-ka. Something was always going 
ob, and pleasant society was not wanting, 
whenever one felt the need of it. 

The capital itself is not beautiful. There 
are no elegant boulevards or splendid build- 
ings, such as those seen in European coun- 
tries. Tokio is simply a vast wilderness of 
houses, containing nearly a million souls, but 
lacking all the evidences of comfort and 
luxury to be found in the capitals of western 
lands, The houses are built of wood, and a 
general view of the city presents an endless 
succession of tiled and shingled roofs, with 
here and there a fire-proof storehouse, having 
walls of white cement. 

Yet there are places of great interest to 
visit, notwithstanding the sameness and shab- 
biness of the city. Let us stand for a moment 
on the highest wall of the Tokio castle, built 
by the same great chieftain who constructed 
the castle at Shidz-u-o-ka. Close beside us 
is a large cannon, which is fired every day pre- 
cisely at noon. Allabout us are the deep moats, 
massive walls, and colossal gateways of the 


friend Katski, who studied with me in Albany, | castle, encircling a space of nearly a mile in 
was beheaded with eleven of the leaders of|extent, and forming a wilderness of walls, 


the rebellion. 
low, and his cruel death was a great shock to 
me ; I had endeavored to persuade him not to 


Katski was a fine young fel- embankments, public buildings, and shady 


promenades, right in the heart of the city. 


NO. SO. 


be a square tower, built of stone and covered 
with white cement; the tower had narrow 
windows, from which arrows could be dis- 
charged, and the roof was made of heavy 
stone tiles, stamped with the crest of the 
Tycoon. Only a few of these towers now 
remain, the rest having been removed by 
order of the Mikado’s government. 

There are also numerous canals which in- 
tersect the city in every direction, so that 
merchandise can be transported from one 
point to another. Boats of every description 
are poled or sculled through the canals. 

I had a little canoe carrying but one person, 
and propelled swiftly by a single paddle. In 
this canoe I cruised around the canals and 
moats of the capital, studying many phases 
of life among the boatmen and fishermen, 
which could not otherwise be observed. 
Frequently I would venture out upon the 
bay, but the canoe (which I called “ The Rob 
Roy of Tokio,” and which only drew two 
inches of water) would dance on the waves 
like a duck, while the salt spray washed over 
the thin deck, threatening to upset me. But 
it never did. 

Sometimes I drew in my spoon-like paddle 
and raised an umbrella to the wind. The 
canoe would scud across the bay, greatly to 
the astonishment of the Japanese fixhermen, 
who had never seen such a tiny craft before. 

A large river emptied into the bay of Yedo 
on the eastern side of the city, which may be 
seen in the small map of Tokio and vicinity. 
Near the mouth of the river was the small 
‘* concession,” where foreign merehants and 
missionaries resided. Here were the foreign 
consulates, stores, schools, and chapels. For- 
eigners in the service of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment alone were allowed to reside outside 
the limits of the “concession” at the capital ; 
for Japan was not yet free to foreign trade, 
excepting five open ports. 

The most beautifal and interesting places 
in Tokio, and those which I most frequently 
visited, were the large temples of Shiba, 
Uyéno, and Asakusa. The two former were 
the burial places of the Tycoons for several 
centuries, and their sacred groves, richly 
ornamented shrines, and spacious halls for 
worship were the most beautiful works of 
art of ancient Japan. 

At Shiba the temples are well preserved, 
and the carvings and mg are very ele- 
gant. The eaves, pillars, and portals of the 
temples display figures of every possible va- 
riety, from the hideous scales and claws of 
the frightful dragon to the soft white plumage 
of the sacred crane. Massive bronze lanterns, 
six feet high, are ranged in rows in the court- 
yard, and covered corridors lead up the hill- 
side to the tombs of the Tycoons. 

The tomb consists of a hollow cylinder of 
stone, placed upon a granite pedestal, and 
surmounted by an immense capstone weigh- 
ing several tons. The dead body of the ‘'y- 


At each angle of the castle wall there used to|coon is deposited in the tomb in a square 
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casket, or sometimes in a large earthen jar; 
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Ee 
and where it is not called for, nor perhaps! flect a little; but the reasoner, still being up: 


for the Japanese are buried in a sitting pos- 
ture, and occupy but little space. The tomb 
is closed by a bronze door, upon which a large 
crest of the Tycoon is seen. This crest re- 
sembles three outspread clover leaves, turned 
inward upon each other. It is found stamped 
upon every thing throughout the temple 
grounds, even upon the stone tiles of the 
massive temple roofs. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Letters of James Emlen. 
(Continued from page 383.) 

Date omitted. “The account of dear Mary 
was such as I should expect to hear—quiet, 
neaceful, one of the hidden members of the 

ody ; and how important these are, may be 
inferred from the fact that the most vital, 
important parts in members are such as are 
out of sight, the bones, the sinews, the heart, 
the lungs, and I have often thought if we 
may only feel assured that we are of the 
body, whether hidden members or not, it 
would not matter; but yet how important 
that these should be preserved in a sound and 
healthful condition, and as ‘He who made 
that which is without, made that which is 
within, also ;’ to Him we must look for the 
healing virtue of divioe life when any thing 
is out of order or in an unsound condition. 
Therefore, Jet none conclude because they 
may think themselves out of sight, as Mary 
did, that they are therefore needless or use- 
less members of the church of Christ. I am 
confident that such, keeping their places in 
humility, do often secretly minister grace to 
beholders. 

‘*Cousin Hannah [Gibbons] has been con- 
fined to the house for several days, more 
poorly than I have seen her since she came 
to N.C. M. Jefferis also is very feeble. I 
sometimes look along our galleries with a 
good deal of anxiety. Oh! for a succession 
of such as love the Truth, and who desire 
none of the novelties of the present day, 
very thankful indeed to be permitted to 
share in the inheritance left by our forefathers 
—to drink of the old wine,” 

“6th mo., 1855. It was very acceptable to 
me to read the account thou sent me of the 
last illness of your Lydia, no doubt it will 
always affurd you a peaceful retrospect that 
you were so careful of her training, and so 
kind in nursing and caring for her. ‘ What- 


soever good thing any man doeth, the same} 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be! 


bond or free.’ 


needed ; or it may be, as pearls before swine, 
&c. ; but they who are ‘ good stewards’ of the 
good things they receive what they have 
given them to dispense, are such as I have 
always supposed lose nothing by scattering, 
but on the contrary, they find traly that ‘He 
that watereth shall be watered again; to such 
it is even ‘more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’ 
this in days past, but latterly my travels 
have seemed to be through a desert land. 
The hope thou expressed that ‘our waste 
places’ would be comforted, was somewhat 
cheering, and I acknowledge I bave been en- 
deavoring to derive comfort from the many 
corresponding assurances to that effect, as 
‘The wilderness and solitary place shall be 
glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose,’ and ‘The eyes of the 


I think I have known somethihg of 


permost and unsubdued, he replied, that he 
had read the accounts alluded to, and believed 
them to be reliable and worthy ; but we might 
also see in the same accounts that their meet- 
ings in those days were very different from 
ours in the present day. ‘That he believed the 
original design in adopting the practice of 
meeting together for the purpose of perform. 
ing divine worship, to be, in order that while 
the members respectively were dwelling in 
the life and power within themselves, their 
various gifts and talents might be mingled ia 
the one spirit, as a united endeavor to wor. 
ship and serve their great Creator acceptably, 
That they might be helpmates and a strength 
to each other ; and experience their souls and 
spirits to be baptized and refreshed together; 
and the oil of the kingdom poured from ves 
sel to vessel: so that if any lacked they might 


blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf|be supplied by those that overflowed—if any 


shall be unstopped, the /ame shall leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing,’ &c. 
‘The parched ground shall become a pool, and 
the thirsty land springs of water,’ that we 
can but acknowledge there is much in these 
promises to encourage us to keep our faith 
and our patience under every trial ; and even 
while writing, if it is proper for me to write 
at all, I feel us one of the poorest of the flock, 
if worthy to be called one. My prayer has 
been for a solid increase in humility and sta- 
bility. May weallaim forthis. * * * 
I have been a good deal troubled at hearing 
of remarks made by some about poor ; 
good men have often made mistakes, and have 
had to suffer for it. He admits he was too 
hasty, and I believe has been heartily sorry. 
* * * When one sees his error and con- 
demns it, may we not leave it between him 
and his Judge.” 


For “The Friend.” 
“What is that to thee?” 
“That ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, wholly 


acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice.”—Rom. xii. 1. 


were weak, they might be supported by those 
that were strong; that all might be edified 
together as members of the one body, “ built 
up a spiritual house,” their Master and Lord 
being the Head, and dwelling in the midst 
thereof; thus establishing a strongly fortified 
bulwark against the “wiles of the wicked 
one.” That if this was not the object in 
Christians meetiug together for the perform- 
ance of religious worship, why not as well 
each one perform their worship in retirement 
at home. 

But in view of the evidences of the power 


-|and life which attended their assemblies in 


those days, he fully believed that our worthy 
predecessors in the Truth, saw and felt the 
great benefit of thus meeting together for the 
purpose of mingling their exercised souls in 
worsbiping the ‘ Father in spirit and in 
truth,” because the various members of the 
body, each being alive within themselves, 
they experienced such opportunities to be 
times of refreshing to their hungering and 
thirsting souls ; and a great loss would there- 
fore have been sustained by neglecting to thus 
meet and spiritaally mingle with their friends; 
and this he believed to be the cause of their 


At a time well remembered a number of|great diligence and perseverance in attending 


years ago, yet long since the days of our 
worthy ancestors, the following, in substanée, 
was heard to take place between a young 
Friend and his companion. On rising from 
his bed on a Monthly Meeting morning, he 
expressed his doubts to her of the. necessity 
of leaving his business that day to attend meet- 
ing ; saying that it would not only be a sacri- 
fice of his interest in that respect, but others 


These disinterested acts of|which he enumerated; and the distance, too, 


kindness are very precious, proceeding from! he thought was so great—much greater than 


the good fountain. We take much pains to 
guard ourselves against suffering, but I often 
think, if we could estimate things rightly, 
we should seldom find an easy life, exempt 
from trials, the most happy. Our experience 
shows us that we often ‘receive the word in 
much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost,’ 
when the poor creature is humbled and can 
have no share in the glory; and how true we 
find it, also, that ‘the Lord is no respecter of 
persons.’ The sable skin does often cover a 
sanctified spirit. 

“The passage thon alludes to I have always 
understood to imply that they who ‘ scatter’ 
at the divine command, may always hope for 
an increase. There may be, and no doubt is, 
such a thing in spiritual matters as scattering, 
as the prodigal scatters his substance, when 


many others had to encounter; and the roads 
were also heavy and difficult to travel, and he 
therefore thought he might reasonably be 
excused, 

After listening attentively to his remarks, 
she very prudently, and in a becoming man. 
ner, reminded him of the faithfulness of our 
early Friends in this respect. The trials and 
hardships that many.of them were subjected 
to—some travelling many miles on foot to 
their meetings, and wading streams on the 
way, even in cold weather. Others enduring 
long imprisonments and cruel beatings; suf- 
fering the loss of their property, and even 
their lives in some instances, for the sake of 
a faithful discharge of this “ reasonable duty.” 

These well-known truths, revived as they 
were, evidently caused him to pause and re- 


|present day.” 
favored, has now become so Inkewarm and 


their meetings. 

‘« But how very different,” said he, “is the 
ebharacter of our religious meetings in the 
“Our Society, once so highly 


defective, through the love of the world, and 
the things of it, that when we meet together 
it is comparable to a collection of dry-bones, 
that contain neither oil, marrow, nor mois- 
ture; leaning one against another without 
even life enough to say, ‘Give us of your oil, 
for our lamps have gone out;’ resting almost 
exclusively in the form, without that life and 
power so essentially necessary to render our 
meetings profitable opportunities to us.” 

‘‘ Wherein, then, are we benefited by at- 
tending such meetings? Why not as well 
use our endeavors individually at home?” 

To this train of reasoning she made buat 
little reply, as she was no doubt sensible of 
that being within him at times, which gave 
him to see and feel that such finite concla- 
sions as these would constitute no excuse for 
his unfaithfulness; and although with this the 
interview ended, and the hour of meeting 
found him in attendance, yet thoughts were 
awakened in the mind of the hearer, which 
led to an instructive view of the proneness of 
the heart of man, in its natural and fallen 
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state, to carefully scrutinize where there is much talk, the religious char- 
action except its own. acter is superficial, and like other superficial 

How liable is he, when sensible of guilt|things, is easily destroyed. And if these be 
within himself, to endeavor to excuse himself|the attendants, and in part the consequence of 
for his own neglect of duty on account of the} general religious conversation, how peculiarly 
faults and defects he sees, or imagines he sees|dangerous mast that conversation be, which 
in others. To such as these, how truly ap-|exposes those impressions that perhaps were 


all motives to 


plicable is the language, “ What is that to thee, 
follow thou me.” It is evidently a mark of 
great weakness and lack of true discernment, 
to indulge in pleading excuses in favor of our 
own neglect of duty, on the ground of a belief 
that others are guilty of the same or similar 
deficiencies. Are we not thereby yielding 
the whole ground to the enemy, and sinking 
ourselves to a condition even more faithless 
aod forlorn than we concieve theirs to be? 
Besides, while we are thus pleading for the 
wrong within ourselves, are we capable of 
sitting in judgment over the spiritual attain- 
ments or short-comings of our fellow pilgrims? 
“ First cast the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the 
mote that is in thy brother's eye.” 

We should always bear in mind, that the 
health and prosperity of the church is de- 
pendent on individual faithfulness; and that 
ourselves, each constitute one of these indi- 
viduals, whose duty it is to occupy our re- 
spective places in the church in accordance 
with the design of our great Creator; and 
unless we are earnestly engaged to adhere to 
this, and know the Lord for ourselves to abide 
with us, and rale in each one of our hearts, 
we need not expect that He will reign in our 
assemblies. F. 

6th mo. 29th, 1879. 


— 
Religious Conversation. 

A few sentences will be indulged to me 
here respecting religious conversation. I be- 
lieve both that the proposition is true, and 
that it is expedient to set it down—that re- 
ligious conversation is one of the banes of the 
religious world. 
really attached to religion, and who some- 
times feel its power, but who allow their better 
feelings to evaporate in an ebullition of words. 


They forget how much religion is an affair of 


the mind, and how little of the tongue ; they 
forget how possible it is to live under its power 
without talking of it to their friends; and 


There are many who are} 


|Offerings without cost.” 


designed exclusively for ourselves, and the 
use of which may be frustrated by communi- 
cating them to others. Our solicitude should 
be directed to the invigoration of the religious 
character in our own minds, and we should 
be anxious that the plant of piety, if it had 
fewer branches might have a deeper root.— 
Dymond's Essays. 


“ For The Friend ” 
Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. 
(Continued from page 387.) 

[In the simple narrative contained in the 
last number, of the faithfulness of a devoted 
man under what appeared to be very discour- 
aging surroundings, two circumstances seem 
to present themselves to view as worthy of 
imitation. After feeling an intimation of duty 
to speak to the individual who was doing so 
much injury to the Indians, and no doubt to 
others by selling them intoxicating drinks, he 
did not speak to him before he “ felt a love 
and concern” for the poor man himself, who 
was the active agent in doing so much harm. 

How instructive is the lesson to be learned 
by this example, showing that our friend was 
notactingin hisown natural will and strength, 
but we may humbly believe, under Divine 
guidance and power ; and how efficacious was 
the result, bringing down the lofty spirit of 
the liquorseller, reducing him, for the time 
being at least, to the state of a little child, 
and to use the expressive language of the 
narrative, ‘‘I think to tears.” Another lesson 
may be learned, that in the labor, close and 
strait in which our friend found himself 
placed, he no doubt felt as did David of old, 
when he wished to possess the threshing-floor 


of Ornan the Jebusite, upon which he set up| 


an altar to the Lord, “that the plague may 
be stayed from the people.”” And king David 
said to Ornan, “Nay; bat I will verily buy 
it for the full price ; for I will not take that 
which is thine for the Lord, nor offer burnt 
Although our dear 


some, it is to be feared, may furget how possi-|friend very modestly says: “I told him he 
ble it is to talk without feeling its influence.|should not lose anything” if he would con- 
Not that the good man’s piety is to live in his/sent to throw his whiskey on the ground, it 


breast like an anchorite in his cell. The evil 
does not consist in speaking of religion, but 
in speaking too much; not in manifesting our 
allegiance to God ; not in encouraging by ex- 
hortation, and amending by our advice; not 
in placing the light upon a candlestick, but in 
making religion a common topic of discourse. 
Of all species of well-intended religious con- 
versation, that perhaps is the most exception- 
able which consists in narrating our own re- 
ligious feelings. Many thus intrude upon tbat 
religious quietude which is peculiarly favor- 
able to the Christian character. The Aabit of 
communicating experience I believe to be 
very prejudicial to the mind. It may some- 
times be right to do this; in the great ma- 
jority of instances I believe it is not beneficial, 
and not right. Men thus dissipate religious 
impressions, and therefore diminish their ef- 
fects. Such observations as I have been en- 
abled to make, has sufficed to convince me 
that, where the religious character is solid, 
there is but little religious talk; and that 


is understood that he paid for it out of his 
own private funds. ] 

7th mo. 3d. I think I had a favored oppor- 
tunity with Alick John on the subject of using 
ardent spirits; I had also some conversation 
with his wife and sister, in relation to the ad- 
vantage and necessity of living a religious life, 
which was also to good sutisfaction; the 
praise and glory be to my Divine Master, who 
qualifies for every good work. 

7th mo. 6th. In the forenoon had my sit- 
ting as usual in the middle of the week, which 
was comfortable. After dinner started to at- 
tend a council at Cold Spring, on the subject 
of building a school-house with money appro- 
priated by the State for that purpose. Samuel 
Wilcox requested me to ride with him; when 
we got within about a mile of Cold Spring, 
his horse got his tail over the line and com- 
menced kicking and started to ran. I jumped 
out, so as to clear the wheels, but in the fall 
hurt my right leg, bruised it, and have thought 
it was cut to the bone. | walked about a mile 
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towards home and rode the remainder of the 
way. After getting home, had wormwood 
and vinegar applied and went to bed. I felt 
a good deal discouraged at times, the hurt 
looked bad, and hurts on my ancles hereto- 
fore had been slow in healing. The thoughts 
of having a very sore leg so far from home, 
and not knowing what the result might be, 
produced serious feelings, and at times I was 
brought pretty low, and felt the necessity of 
supplicating my Divine Master for forgive- 
ness, mercy, and support. His name was 
sweet and precious to me in prayer; had it 
not been for his support, it seemed as if my 
poor spirit would have sunk. I| think my 
prayers were heard, my leg improved much 
faster than I could have expected, and I think 
likely as fast as would be protitable to me. I 
believe the Lord doeth all things right, and 
is deserving to be praised for sickness as well 
as for health. . 

On First-day, the 9th of the month, I felt 
a desire to have my sittings without being 
disturbed. The physician called to see my 
leg; said it looked better than he expected, 
thought it was doing well; it was pleasant to 
me to hear such an opinion. Before I could 
get an opportunity to get into the quiet it 
was later than usual. The doctor came in 
the second time, which was some interrup- 
tion. I informed him of my wish to have a 
time of quiet retirement for worship, he sat 
awhile in quietness, but inclined to enter into 
conversation ; my mind being mercifully drawn 
to religious exercise, it was less interruption 
than it would have been at some other times. 

5th mo. 21st, 1848. 

Dear father,—I received a letter last week 
from (brother) John; he gave me the comfort- 
ing information of the health of my relations 
generally (ancle E. only excepted), who he 
|says is much better. I also received a letter 
since Yearly Meeting from Samuel Cope and 
one from W.T. The account they gave of 
the Yearly Meeting was more favorable than 
I had expected, although truly sorrowful is 
|the state of things in our Society, yet I think 
| there is cause for thankfulness and encourage- 
ment. I much desire that Friends endeavor 
to live near to Him who can preserve them, 
for the Christian’s life is a continual warfare, 
and one in which we stand in great need of 
wisdom and strength from our Divine Mas- 
ter to discover the snares of the enemy and 
to contend with him, the adversary of our 
soul’s peace. * * * I think I can sympa- 
thize with Friends in their trials, and have 
ifelt disturbed on account of the above trying 
\case, (alluding to a case in their own Monthly 
' Meeting), thinking if we were what we ought 
to be, we should feel more Christian and 
|brotherly love than what many of us do, and 
should be religiously guarded against giving 
cause for offence, and when injured, cultivate 
the spirit of forgiveness. Whata great attain- 
ment to love our enemies and to do good for 
evil. * * * Myown health is pretty good, 
which I esteem a great blessing. 

In sincere love, | remain thy son, 

EBENEZER WorrtH. 
(To be continued.) 


Self-Denial.—Value greatly, and exercise 
\as often as possible, small efforts of self-denial. 
| By little and little the mulberry leaf becomes 
‘satin, and no one can understand, prior to 
experience, the amazing power of small efforts 
constantly and steadily repeated.— Kelty. 
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Additional Adviees. 
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LS <eLsteSR — 


a certain matter of importance was to be re-|arrangement with my family before leavin 


Meetings for Worship.—The testimony borne membered, he pinned it down on his mind,|/home in April, to go to the post-office at 
by our religious Society, from its first rise, to fastened it there, and made it stay.— Youth’s|“ Mission Point,” to receive and deposit let. 
the spiritual nature of all acceptable wor-| Companion. 


ship; that it is not dependent on any thing 
which one man ean do for another, but must 
be performed by each soul for itself, through 
Christ Jesus our holy Mediator, and that it is 
equally attainable in a state of true silence, 
as when there is vocal utterance; is, we be- 
lieve, very important to be faithfully and 
publicly upheld, in this day of abundant ac- 
tivity, and of dependence on outward per- 
formances. 

Those who come to their religious meetings 
under a sense of their needs; and when there, 
really hunger and thirst for the bread and 
water of life; will, in the Lord’s time, know 
their souls to be refreshed and comforted; 
and, having tasted of the preciousness of in- 
ward and spiritual communion with Him, 
they will not only have no desire to attend 
at places where there are formal stated ser- 
vices, under the character of worship; but 
will feel themselves religiously restrained from 
violating our Christian testimony against a 
man-made and hbireling ministry, and to the 
supremacy and all sufficiency of Christ in his 
church, as well as to that worship which is 
in spirit and in truth.—1863. 

Fervent are our desires for all our members, 
however small may be the number, who thus 


come together for the solemn purpose of 


offering adoration to the Most High, that, 


humbly relying on the Great High Priest of 


our profession for ability to appear with ac- 
ceptance before Him, they may wait, in the 
silence of all flesh, for the arising of a sense 
of his presence and power, and know Him to 
feed them with the food convenient for them. 
Then indeed would our meetings be held in 
the power of God, and while tending to build 
up on our most holy faith, would hold out a 
living invitation to others to come and have 
fellowship with us; for they would be made 
sensible that our fellowship was with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.—1875. 


Never Forget Anything.—Charge your mind 
with your duty. That is largely the true 
definition of faithfulness. Bad memory and 
mistakes are used as apologies a great deal 
oftener than necessary. A boy beginning 
business life will generally lose his place who 
pleads such an excuse more than once or 
twice. 

A successful business man says there were 
two things which he learned when he was 
eighteen, which were afterward of great use 
to him, namely: “Never to lose anything, 
and never to forget anything.” An old law- 
yer sent him with an important paper, with 
certain instructions what to do with it. 

“ But,” inquired the young man,” suppose 
I lose it; what shall I do then?” 

The answer was, with the utmost emphasis, 
“You must not lose it?” " 

“TI don’t mean to,” said the young man, 
“ but a I should happen to?” 

“But Tsay you must not happen to! I 


ee 


UNSPOKEN PRAYER. 


Too tired—too worn to pray, 
I can but fold my hands, 
Entreating in a voiceless way, 
Of Him who understands 
How flesh and hearts succumb— 
How will sinks, weary—weak, 
“ Dear Lord, my languid lips are dumb, 
See what I cannot speak.” 
Just as the wearied child, 
Through sobbing pain opprest, 
Drops, bushing all its wailings wild, 
Upon its mother’s breast— 
So on thy bosom, I 
Would cast my speechless prayer, 
Nor doubt that thou wilt let me lie 
In trustful weakness there, 
And though no conscious thought 
Before me rises clear, 
The prayer, of wordless language wrought, 
Thou yet will deign to hear. 
For when, at best, 1 plead— 
What so my spirit saith— 
I only am the bruised reed, 
And thou, the breathing breath. 
— Margaret J. Preston. 


Selected. 


Selected. 
“MOTHER IS GROWING OLD.” 


“ Aye, John, I know there are sunny lands 


Where our eager feet might roam ; 


Wealth rears its shining goals afar 


From our rural, vine-clad home; 


And we are young, and strong and bold, 


And could win both honor and fame; 


And twine brave laurel-wreaths around 


The dear ancestral name. 


“ But, John, do you note the failing step, 


And the ever whitening hair, 


Of her who over our childhood years 


k’er watched with tenderest care? 


Too soon the folded hands may rest; 


Too soon the form lie low; 


And while she waits to bless us here 


From here I cannot go. 


The work of our hands might turn to gold ; 


Our paths might with flowers be bright ; 


But all is naught as I bask this eve, 


In our fireside’s tender light ; 


For I feel the bliss of her faithful love, 


Through weal or through woe the same, 


And no wusiec can thrill my heart like her voice, 


When she gently calls my name. 


“ Her smile is the light and joy of the day ; 


And in fancy I love to trace 


The likeness of some rare pictured saint, 


As I look in her calm sweet face ; 


And e’en as the light from the picture fades, 


When the sunlight passes away, 


I know we shall miss her womanly grace, 


The light of our home, some day. 


“ Aye, John, our mother is growing old, 


And our sweetest joy should be 


To speak those words she loves to hear, 


‘ Dear mother, lean on me.’ 


The love she gave to our helpless years 


It is ours in return to bestow ; 


And so, while she waits, in the dear, old home, 


Afar we never may go.” 


—N. Y. Ledger. 
An Exhibition of Indian Character, 


ters, and field books of my work for the Sar. 
veyor-General. Accordingly, on the first day 
of August, I, with one of my young men for 
company, set out to go through the wilder. 
ness seventy miles to the post-office. When 
we had traveled around the lake from our 
camp on the east side to the west side, we 
|found some Indians camped there, from the 
Grand Traverse Indian settlement, who were 
out on a deer-hunting excursion ; there being 
no deer in the vicinity of their homes. Three 
of them, one old man and two young men, 
probably his sons, were tying up bundles in 
‘form of knapsacks, and had the appearance of 
[preparing for a tramp. 

My young man and I could speak a few 
|words of their language, and they about as 
much of ours, and so, between what we all 
junderstood of each other, we made out that 
they were going home to Mission Point—just 
where we wanted to go. We were glad to 
have company. They hada blind trail which 
ithey could foilow, although a white man could 
‘not, unless he was a practical woodsman ora 
surveyor. 

When ourcompany gotready, we all started 
\into a blind forest northwest of the lake, each 
|one carrying aknapsack on hisback. We trav- 
jeled together till noon, without conversation 
| with our red companions, except as an occa- 
‘sional word dropped from one of the young 

men would be replied to, but not a word from 
the old man. 

About noon we came to a fine brook of 
cool, clear water, and I proposed to eat our 
lunch and rest a little while. The day was 
very hot, and mosquitoes very thick and 
hungry, 80 we made a smudge and took out 
our loaf of bread and piece of pork, and the 
red men lighted their pipes ; having no lunch, 
I presume they intended to smoke while we 
ate, but I, seeing they made no signs of eating, 
offered each of them a piece of bread and pork, 
which was received with a nod and kind of 
guttural acknowledgment, and pipes were 
laid aside until after lunch. : 

While we were resting and the red men 
smoking, all sitting on the ground, I noticed 
they were eyeing each other in a peculiar 
way which I did not understand; as I was 
watching to see what it meant, | also noticed 
ithat they began to hold their heads lower 
and lower towards the ground and speak to 
each other in whispers, their eyes now all 
turned in the same direction, I too, looked in 
the same direction, with my auricular nerves 
‘all sharp set to catch the slightest sound, but 
‘could hear nothing. I finally asked what my 
friends heard and got the answer in a whisper, 
Nich-a-nau-ba, the Indian word for Indian. 

In a few moments after, I heard at quite a 
distance, the dull thudding sound of a horse’s 
feet on the ground coming toward us. I had 
always, till that time, rather prided myself 
on the acuteness of my hearing, but these 
children of the forest certainly threw my 








In the summer of 1853 I had a contract of] self-conceit in that respect in the shade. The 


shall make no provision for any such occur-|surveying Government land in the lower curiosity of all the perfurmance was that the 


rence. You must not lose it!” 


peninsula of this State, (Michigan,) in what is|traveling Indian was going out to the lake 


This put a new train of thought into the| now known as Missaukee county; in which|which our companions had just left, but no 
young man’s mind, and he found that if he| Muskrat lake is situated. The country was|conversation whatever took place between 
was determined to do a thing he could do it.| then a wilderness ; the Catholic mission on the|the parties. On the contrary, the traveler 
He made such provision against every con-| point in Grand Traverse Bay being the nearest|with the pony made a circuit and left the 


tingency that he never lost anything. 


He settlement to my territory, and that seventy |trail, and did not come nearer than four rods 


found this equally true about forgetting. If! miles distant from my camp. I had made 'of the resting party. 
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White people, when meeting their neigh- 
bors away from home, would have been likely 
to have said, “‘ How were our friends at home, 
when you left?” ‘What are the prospects 
for game at the lake?” ‘‘ Where have you 
been?” or some such question; but these 
never spoke. I then asked if they knew the 
Indian who had just passed, and was answered 
in the affirmative by a nod of the head, but no 
other explanation was made. 

When they had finished their smoking, and 
we felt rested, we resumed march together, 
and traveled all day in a perfect wilderness, 
they leading the way along a trail so dim that 
no one but a woodsman or an Indian could 
follow it. We traveled all the afternoon to- 
gether, and just at evening we arrived at an 
open spot beside a beuutifal brook of clear, 
cold water, where the ground had the appear- 
ance of wear and use. A pileof old ashes 
and burned ends of sticks of wood, and the 
general aspect of the surroundings required 
but a moment to determine that the place 
was an Indian camp. 

Our Indian friends, without any ceremony, 
unloaded their knapsacks, and my young man 
and [ followed their example without ques- 
tion. A fire was soon lighted, and prepara- 
tions for night were made. The old Indian, 
who had not spoken a word of English all 
day, went around peering into the brush and 
bushes, and finally approached a large old 
pine log and began to rake the old leaves out 
from one side of it, and pulled out a camp 
kettle and some knives, forks, spoons and tin 
plates. By this time the young men had a 
fire made, and they fixed a tripod of three 
sticks, hung over the kettle with water in it, 
and one of them opened his knapsack and 
brought forth a deer’s head which he had 
carried all day rolled up tight in a woolen 
blanket, through a hot sun in August, but 
there was not the least taint, or sign of being 
spoiled about it. The young men skinned 
the head, cut it up and put it in the kettle of 
water to boil. They had shot several pigeons 
in the afternoon. These they also dressed 
and put in the kettle. Seeing all the opera- 
tion carried on with my eyes open, and noth- 
ing filthy about it, I put in a small piece of 
pork for each of the family, say five, calling 
attention to the fact as I did it, and in ac- 
knowledgment of it received the expression 
from the Indians “neshien co cush,” which, 
being interpreted, means good pork. 

While the cooking was going on, the old 
man took one tin plate, one knife and fork, 
to the brook, and with sand and water, scoured 
them clean and bright, and when the meat 
was well cooked he took out one pigeon, one 
piece of pork, and one piece of venison, on 
the clean plate, together with the clean knife 
and fork, and brought them to me, where I 
was seated to rest after my hard day’s walk, 
and with a low bow and a guttural ugh, set 
it down to me for my supper. We gave each 
one of them a piece of our bread, and we all 
had a good supper and soon retired for the 
night, each one of our Indian companions by 
himself, rolled up in his Mackinaw blanket 
like a silk worm in his cocoon, and a respect- 
ful distance from me, and thusspent the night. 
It is presumable that our traveling compan- 
ions knew what we were doing in the wvods, 
and as I was the oldest of our party, the old 
Indian exhibited his respect for my stavion 
by giving me a clean dish, knife and fork at 





We traveled together the next day till|open to objection. Such as‘ The Holy Spirit 
evening when we separated, they turning off}only comes to the unregenerate as an outside 
to their homes. The only articulate word|visitor.” That the Spirit is not in the sinner. 
the old man uttered in my hearing was at the|Tbat Christ only ‘stands at the door and 
fork in the trail where we separated. I was|knocks’—in which the expression, addressed 
a little behind the company when they arriv-|to the ‘lukewarm’ Church of the Laodiceans, 
ed at the fork, and the young Indians took|/is thus applied to the unconverted. And this 
one trail and my young man the other, but|line of thought is carried as far away from 
the old Indian stood at the fork until I arriv-|}that doctrine, which William Penn calls the 
ed a few minutes after; then he pointed me|‘ fundamental principle’ of early Friends, as 
to one trail saying “ mont-pa,” which is as|is possible to carry it, when—in unity with 
much as to say “that way;” he then gave|the teaching of Alexander Campbell and his 
me his hand and made a bow, and we parted. | followers—it is declared, that ‘ where there is 
— W. LZ. Coffinbury, in the Am. Antigarian. no knowledge of the facts of the gospel, by 
tradition or other outward medium, in such 
there is no immediate influence of the Holy 
Spirit.’ I remark, as a fact verified by obser- 
vation, that the advocates of every phase of 
the above views persistently shun any com- 
parison of their views with the writings of 
early Friends, on the ground ‘ That they are 
preaching Christ and not George Fox;’ but 
when members or ministers are called in ques- 
tion, it is not only our right, but our duty, to 
test their soundness by the standard writings 
of the Society. 

“The Apostle Paul, in one of his most 
urgent injunctions to the Church at Rome, 
says, ‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, markthem 
which cause divisions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned, and 
avoid them, for they that are such, serve not 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ of them Paul says, 
that ‘by good words and fair speeches, they 
deceive the hearts of the simple.’ Rom. xvi. 
17-18. The Society of Friends has no creed ; 
but that its characteristic doctrines were es- 
tablished by general agreement and unity, 
almost from its first rise, is attested. by the 
many writings still extant. For two centuries 
it was a brotherhood, where love and har- 
mony reigned. Its history bears evidence 
that this was only broken by efforts of those 
not in unity, to subvert its doctrines or prac- 
tices. As God is the ‘author of peace as in 
but that it may be seen how inconsistent or|all the churches,’ 1 Cor. xiv. 33, the presump- 
worse it is, for any who claim to be Friends, tion is, that that which leads to division is 
to charge their brethren who believe them,|not of God. It will always be found, that in 
with heresy or unsoundness. George Fox|that which divides brethren, a principle of 
says of his own ministry to the inhabitants/truth is in some way involved; therefore, 
of Becliff: ‘ 1 directed them to the Divine Light} when we see those who make ‘divisions con- 
of Christ and his Spirit in their hearts, which trary to that which we have learned,’ we 
would let them see all the evil thoughts, words|should mark them, and no ‘good words’ or 
and actions, that they had thought, spoken, |‘ fair speeches,’ should prevent us from imme- 
and acted; by which light they might see|diately comparing their doctrines with the 
their sin, and also their Saviour Christ Jesus| standard ductrines of the Society. I there- 
to save them from their sins. This, I told} fore call attention to George Fox’s Epistle to 
them, was their first step to peace, even to|the people of Ulverstone, found on pages 134 
stand still in the light that showed them their|and 135 of his Journal; as one which may be 
sins and transgressions ; by which they might|rejected or denied, but not misunderstood. 
come to see they were in the fall of old Adam,|To the inhabitants of this wicked city he 
in darkness and death, strangers to the cove-|says: ‘ God hath given to every one of you, a 
nant of promise, and without God in the! measure of his Spirit, according to your capacity ; 
world ; and by the same light they might see|liars, drunkards, whoremongers and thieves, and 
Christ, that died for them, to be their Saviour} who follow filthy pleasures, you all have this 
and Redeemer, and their way to God.’ Jour./measure in you. Thou that hatest the light, 
p- 119. thou hast it. This light, if thou lovest it, will 

“ At no time in the history of the Society, |teach thee holiness and righteousness, with- 
has there been more outward or verbal recog-|out which none shall see God; but if thou 
nition of the offices of the Holy Spirit in the|/hatest this light, it is thy condemnation. 
believing Christian, than at this time. Yet/Therefore, to the light in you, I speak ; your 
while this is true, it is equally true, that at|teacher is within you, look not forth; it will 
no time in its history have there been so many | teach you, both lying in bed and going abroad, 
who seem disposed to question its teachings|to shun all occasions of sin and evil.’ He says, 
on the doctrine of ‘Universal and Saving|that this epistle ‘was directed to all the in- 
Light,’—or the nature and extent of the Holy |habitants of Ulverstone in general.’ To the 
Spirit’s office in the unbeliever. Many state-| followers of priest Lampit, he says: ‘ To the 
ments now made, touching this doctrine, are|light in-all your consciences I speak, which 











































“ For The Friend.” 
An Historie Parallel, or George Fox and Martin Luther 
as Reformers. 
BY CYRUS W. HARVEY. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

“If there are those in the Society of Friends 
who, after careful investigation of the Scrip- 
tures, find that they are not in unity with its 
doctrines, they are with it, but not of it ; and if 
such remain in the Society and make an effort 
to discard or subvert its doctrines, the effort— 
as such efforts always do—will only cause 
strife, disunity, and division among Friends. 

** Believing that many sincere-hearted per- 
sons, who really desire to be Frieuds, are car- 
ried away with these unsound doctrines, by 
an undue confidence in the soundness and in- 
tegrity of those who are denying this; which 
William Penn calls, the ‘fundamental’ doc- 
trine of the Society of Friends ; I have thought 
it best to show the prominence and clearness 
with which Friends have always taught this 
doctrine, by calling attention to the following 
quotations setting it forth; and L commend 
tbem to all who are compelled to sit under a 
ministry which denies the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart of the sinner. 

“T desire it expressly understood, that I 
do not make quotations from the writings of 
Friends, as arguments to prove the doctrines, 
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Christ Jesus doth enlighten you withal.’— 
Jour. p. 136. On the same page, to Adam 
Sands he says, ‘ to the light in thy conscience 
I appeal, thoa child of the devil.’ On p. 143, 
‘I declared to them, that every one that 
cometh into the world, was enlightened by 
Christ the life.’ Page 178: ‘ He that feeleth 
the light that Christ hath enlightened him 
withal, he feeleth Christ in his mind, and the 
cross of Christ, which is the power of God.’” 

(To be concladed.) 

For “‘ The Friend.” 

Eorrors or “ THe Frrenp :’— 

From the first introduction of “ Religious 
Items” into the columns of “ The Friend,” it 
has been upon my mind to send a word of 
approval, believing they will meet a want felt 
by many. Surely those who are desiring the 
enlargement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and 
earnestly engaged to be found faithful in the 
sphere allotted them, must feel a craving to 
know of its growth and establishment in other 
parts; being ever ready to rejoice ia behold- 
ing ‘‘the knowledge of the Lord cover the 
earth” (our earthy natures) “even as the 
waters cover the sea.” “The word of God 
cannot be bound;” and our interest as fol- 
lowers of a meek and lowly Jesus, is not con- 
fined to time, or place, or people. ‘“ Rejoice 
in the Lord alway ; and again I say rejoice!” 


Chester Co., 7th mo. 13th, 1879. 


Communicated. 

Tuckerton, 7th mo. 19th, 1879. 
The first meeting in Friends’ new meeting- 
house at Beach Haven, on Long Beach, near 
Tuckerton, N. J., was held on First-day, the 
6th inst..—a number of Friends attended. 
The meetings will be continued until Ninth 
mo. 14th, under care of Quarterly Meeting's 

Committee. Wie. 


Providential Escape.—Some years ago, a 
clergyman from New Haven was on a visit 
to Boston one winter. He was stopping at 
the Marlborough Hotel, and was sitting in 
his room writing a lecture that he was going 
to deliver. A very severe gale was blowing 
that day. He stopped in his writing, being 
at a loss for a word. He clasped his hands 
over his head, and tilted his chair back, while 
hesitating about the word he wished to make 
use of. Just while he was doing this, the 
storm blew down a chimney, and a great mass 
of bricks and mortar came tearing through 
the roof and the ceiling, and crushed the table 
on which he had been writing. If he had 
not leaned back on his chair at that very 
moment, he would have been killed instantly. 
The hole made in the roof was from ten to 
fourteen feet in width. 

What was it which led him to lean back at 


that very moment, and so to save his life? 


It was not an accident or chance that hap- 


pened to him. In a world where God is always | 


present everywhere, there can be no such 
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Religious [tems, &e. 

Mission Among the Teloogoos.—The Report 
of the Missionary Union throws some light 
on the influence which caused the great num- 
ber of conversions from Brahminism to Chris- 
tianity among the Teloogoo Indians, amount- 
ing in the last year to 9600. These converts 
became members among the Baptists—who 
had for some time been laboring in that field. 
The report says, “The rains of 1876 had failed, 
and distress had become great. Months pass 
ed, and 1877 was ushered in, and with it all 
the stern realities of a terrible famine. Idols 
were worshipped at the beginning of the 
famine freely, enthusiastically ; and Brahmin 
and other priests again and again promised 
rain, seed-time, and harvest; but all these 
had proven to be false. 
1878 the mass of all castes and creeds were 
convinced that idols could not help them. 
Had they not cried night and day for well 
nigh two years, and sacrificed to them time 
and again, and yet the rain came not? Then, 
when it did come, and they so piously sowed 
the seed, notwithstanding all their Muntras, 
itrotted. Then the charity of English Chris. 
tians enabled them to sow their fields again ; 
but their idols did not keep the grasshoppers 
away, and many—and the aggregate would 
make a multitade—had so far lost faith in 
the gods of their fathers, that they felt that 
a last appeal must be made, even to Jesus 
Christ as the one, the only living God; and 
about him, and how to call upon him so as to 
be heard, the most orthodox Hindoos even 
were glad to listen. The coolies on the Buack- 
ingham Canal, who, all told, numbered seve- 
ral thousand, having worked under Christian 
Maistries (or head men), had scattered to 
their homes. These last, as their lives or the 
lives of their parents or little ones had been 
saved by the work secured at Camp Razoo- 
palem, felt that Christianity was different 
'from Hindooism. They had seen its practical 
| workings, and heard the good news of salvation 
through the love of Jesus for them. They re- 
{membered the hard lot granted to them in 
|the Brahminical religion ; and they were tired 
of it, and gladly heard of something better, 
and threw away their old religion, and em- 
‘braced Christianity, many of them with a 
living faith in Jesus. These spread the news 
of their new faith to the Nalla Malla Hills on 
the west, and far to the north; hence, the 
preachers and teachers, when they went from 
village to village, found many not only ready 
to listen, but many actually believing in 
Jesus.” 
| Enforcing Discipline —A writer in the Chris- 
itian Advocate (Methodist), urges the necessity 
of enforcing the rales of discipline against 
‘such diversions as card-playing and dancing, 
and such offences as are forbidden by the 
|Scriptures and ‘‘ sufficient to exclude a person 
from the kingdom of grace and glory.” He 
asserts that the church ought not to become 


| 





By the beginning of 


thing as accident or chance to the children/an asylum for evil-doers, or encourage loose- 
of God. Why was that word which the|ness in moral conduct; and says, that if it 
writer needed, forgotten? The finger of God|allows its members to borrow money without 
was laid upon that busy brain and a pause|a probability of paying, or to commit other 
was made. Then came the vain effort to|acts of dishonesty, it is shorn of its strength, 
recall, to invent, or to coin the word, then fettered in its influence, and becomes a laugh- 
the change of attitude and the escape. Thejing stock to the world. The strength of a 
Christian should apply the microscope to his/church should not be measured by numbers 
experience, and in the rays of light stream-|or by wealth, but by the depth of its piety, 
ing from that text, “there shall not an hair and its saving influence upon the community. 
of your head perish,” he will often see objects) It is a satisfaction to see such sound senti- 
of adoring thankfulness.—Hp. Rec. ‘ments put forth and advocated. 


Costly Funerals.—A ministers’ meeting of 
Patnam Co., N. Y., recently adopted a paper, 
in which they recommend, “In view of the 
prevalent tendency of our times to make 
costly expenditures for caskets and adorn. 
ments, that on the part of both rich and poor 
all the arrangements for interment be simple 
and inexpensive.” 

Church Music_—The Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Belfast declined by a vote of 313 
to 278 to permit musical instruments to be 
used in divine worship. 

The ministers of the Free Church of Scot- 
land have been enjoined by the General As- 
sembly to discountenance raffles or bazaar 
lotteries, and other similar methods of raising 
money for religious purposes. 

War.—T bat which is opposed to the teach. 
ings of Christ, cannot be right for Christians, 
That which is morally or religious!y wrong, 
cannot be politically right. Sv also all war, 
whatever be the plea of policy or of necessity, 
is not lawful under the Christian dispensation. 

Temperance Movement in China.—lt appears 
from the Pekin Gazette, the official gazette of 
the country, that the governor of Shang- 
Tung, in obedience to instractions issued at 
the instance of the Board of Revenue, has 
published a report on “the condition of the 
spirit trade in that province,” and that he ap- 
proves a plan suggested by the Board for 
“ gradually closing the distilleries.” An of- 
ficial notice says tbat, “by way of putting a 
stop to the excessive waste of food which 
spirit-distilling entails,” the governor pro- 
poses to have all distilleries now open regis- 
tered, to make their licenses non-transferable, 
and to issue no new ones. This official notice 
closes by saying that “so much grain kept 
out of the distilleries will be so much food- 
stuff saved. The proposal, therefore, is that 
from the present year the existing establish- 
ments will be allowed to die out, while no 
new ones will be permitted to be opened.”— 
Temperance Advocate. 

Spiritual Communion.—At an annual meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, one of the speakers said: “ ‘They 
found in the New Testament something more 
than a knowledge of the teaching of Christ. 
Was there not such a thing mentioned as 
communication with Him as truly as com- 
munication with living persons around us? 
Their duty was to help Christian people to 
realize the fact of Christ’s presence among 
them. That might be done by a more fre- 
quent waiting on the Holy Spirit, and by 
teaching them to live closer to their great 
Saviour.” 

A writer in The British Friend thinks that 
even ‘‘Friends” may accept the monition 
contained in these words, “fitly spoken ;” 
because some among them practically over- 
look the assurance contained in the text, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am IJ in the midst of them.” 
By such persons, be says, ‘‘it is deemed be- 
fitting (in certain of our meetings for wor- 
ship), regularly to have a portion of the Bible 
read aloud; such portions as, from time to 
time, shall have been selected. This pro- 
cedure differs little from that of the Congre- 
gationalists in their usage of texts, followed 
here in the general by comments, as do they 
by sermons.” He objects to the innovation, 
saying, “ We assemble in order that we may, 
by Divine aid, be enabled to worship God 
who is a Spirit, in spirit and in truth.” 
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Natural History, Science, &e. 
Pine Pollen Mistaken for Sulphur.—The 
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retired behind the shrubs to wait further de-|much disgusted as we should be by seeing an 
velopments. This was repeated on two other} Esquimaux eating raw whale’s blubber. In 


London Times of 6th mo. 16th said that dur-joccasions, until finally they were obliged to|their opinion, butter is not fit to be eaten 


ing the previous week after a heavy fall of|give up putting out crambs, as puss showed | until it is cooked or melted. 


rain, a thin film of sulphur had been observed 
at Windsor and the neighborhood to settle on 
the surface of rain-water caught in butts and 
cisterns. 

Professor Carpenter of Eton College sent a 
communication, published in ‘‘ Nature,” in 
which he says the supposed “ sulphur-rain” 
had caused considerable excitement among 
the country people in his neighborhood. It 
was first observed after a heavy shower on 
the afternoon of 6th mo. 8th. Its yellow 
color suggested sulphur, and some of the 
villagers around Eton were afraid to go to 
bed, thinking that the judgment-day was at 
hand. Two or three days afterwards there 
was & similar shower, and on collecting some 
of the dust it was found to be pollen of the 
pine, of which two species are common in 
Windsor Forest. 

He subsequently received a specimen of a 
similar deposit from near Carlow, L[reland, 
which also proved to be pine-pollen. 

The public papers have recently contained 
accounts of a similar fall of pine pollen in the 
interior of Pennsylvania over an extensive 
tract of country. 

In these cases the light powder is borne 
from the trees by the winds, and carried along 
till it descends by its own weight, or is en- 
tangled in the falling moisture of a rain-storm. 

Dog Recognizing his Master’s Portrait. — 
Chas. W. Peach in “ Nuture,” relates that 
when he resided in Cornwall, England, he 
had a very intelligent dog, a cross between 
the Newfoundland and Spaniel. A young 
artist having painted a portrait of the dog’s 
master, when it was brought home the dog 
was present at its uncovery, though nothing 
was said to him, nor any invitation given to 
notice it. The family observed that his gaze 
was steadily fixed on it, and he soon became 
excited and whined, and tried to lick and 
scratch it. 

After it was hung up, the door of the room 
was left open without any thought about the 
dog. He however soon found it out; anda 
low whining and scratching was heard, when 
he was found on a chair trying to get at the 
picture. After this it was hung higher up 
to prevent its being injured. Whenever his 
master was absent from home the dog was in 
the habit of repairing to this room and gazing 
at the picture. This lasted for years—as 
long as the dog lived and was able to see it. 

C. W. Peach adds, “I have never kept a 
dog since he died, I dare not—his loss so much 
affected me.” 

Sagacity of a Cat.—During the recent severe 
winter a friend was in the habit of throwing 
crumbs for birds outside his bedroom window. 
The family have a fine black cat, which, see- 
ing that the crumbs brought birds, would oc- 
casionally hide herself behind some shrubs, 
and when the birds came for their breakfast, 
would pounce out upon them with varying 
success. The crumbs had been laid out as 
usual one afternoon, but left untouched, and 
during the night a slight fall of snow occurred. 
On looking out next morning my friend ob- 
served puss busily engaged scratching away 
the snow. Curious to learn what she sought, 
he waited, and saw her take the crumbs up 


The principal 

herself such a fatal enemy to the birds.—!use they make of it is to anoint the body, and 

Nature. it keeps the skin smooth and glossy.” 
Ethnology.— Among the arrivals at Berlin, 


Prussia, are a family of Esquimaux, one of] Practical Sympathy.—In one of our sleeping 
Patagonians, and some Zalu Caffres. _ fears in America there was an old bachelor 

Locusts Victorious.—A Russian paper gives| who was annoyed by the continued erying of 
an account of a plague of locusts near Blisa-|_ child, and the ineffectual attempts of the 
betpol, which forced a detachnfent of troops|father to quiet it. Pulling aside the curtain, 
on their march to retrace their steps. They and putting out bis head, he said, “ Where is 
settled so thick on the soldiers’ faces, uniforms} the mother of the child? Why doesn’t she 
and muskets, that the major, driven to des-|stop this nuisance?” The father said very 
peration, ordered firing at them for half an} quietly, “The mother is in the baggage car 
hour, but this produced no effect, and a march |in her coffin; I am traveling home with the 
back was ordered.— Nature. babv. This is the second night I have been 

Changes in Vegetation.—At a meeting of|with the child, and the little creature is 
the Delaware Co., Pa., Institute of Science, as| wearying for its mother. I am sorry if its 
reported in the Melia American, Dr. George| plaintive cries disturb any one in this car.” 
Snith stated that the former existence of|« Wait a minute,” said the old bachelor. The 


White Cedar on Tinicum Island is showo by|old man got up and dressed himself, and com- 
‘the imbedded logs and stumps of that tree/pelled the father to lie down and sleep, while 
found there. Sharing in the gradual sub-|he took the babe himself. That old bachelor 
sidence of the eastern coast of the continent,/| stilling the ery of the babe all night was a 
the peculiar swamps which produce these} hero. ~ And the man who, for the sake of 
cedars with their springs, were brought below | others, gives up a lawful gratification in his 
tide-water, and the trees thereby utterly de-|own house or in the social circle, is as great a 
stroyed as growing timber. Every botanist|hero as though he stood upon the battle- 
can readily imagine how many other plants, | field.—J. B. Gough. 
usnally found in cedar swamps, were sub 
merged and destroyed atthe same time. One} [tis as we meet and wait together in the 
of the most remarkable of these cedar swamp! Spirit,as we live and walk in the Spirit, the 
plants—the Sarracenia or side-saddle flower, worship of God in spirit and in trath is per- 
preserved a sickly existence on Tinicum even formed ; which all the bare professors upon 
down to the time when I made my early|the face of the earth are ignorant of. Such 
botanical visits to that island. Here the cause} as wait and worship in the Spirit, know Jesus 
of a great floral change is evident, but changes] jn the midst of them to be their Saviour, their 
occur that are not so readily explained.” teacher, and leader; and as they follow and 
Some discussion followed the reading of| obey Him, though but as one of a family, and 
this paper, in the course of which Dr. Geo.|two of a tribe, they will be as the light of the 
Smith said that when John Prince established | world, as the salt of the earth, and patterns 
his government on Tinicum, he built a fort— tae examples of righteousness to all that be- 
it is said in history of hemlock, but it was of| hold them.— William Shewen. 
white cedar; the fort was burned by the 
Dutch, and hemlock would not have burned.| Worthy of Record—A month or two ago, 
The doctor further remarked: “ Persons of| says one of the late papers, a young girl in 
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my age will remember the great abandance 
of St. Johns-wort (Hypericum perforatum) that 
grew throughout the county, especially in 
pasture fields, and which was so seriously io- 


jurious to white-nosed and white footed horses. 


This is a foreign species, and was widespread 
in the time of John Bartram, the earliest of 
American botanists, and was then noted for 
its injurious effects on horses. He says ‘ it 
spreads over whole fields and spoils their 
pasturage, not only by choking the grass but 
by infecting our horses and sheep with scabbed 
noses and feet, especially those that have 
white hair on their face and legs.’ The dis- 
appearance of this plant was sudden and for 
a time seemed almost complete; only a few 
specimens were left which may have increased 
a little within the past few years. The cause 
of the disappearance of this plant is unknown, 
but the re-spreading of it over the country 
should be prevented.” 

Raw Butter.—When D. Livingstone was 
among the tribes of Central Africa, he says, 
“ We shocked the over-refined sensibilities of 
the ladies by eating batter on our bread. 
‘Look at them! look at them! they are 
actually eating raw butter—ugb! how nasty!’ 
or, pitying us, a good wife would say, ‘ Hand 


from the cleared space and lay them one after|it here to be melted, and then you can dip 
another on the snow. After doiug this she'your bread into it decently.’ They were as 


Boston, the daughter of one of the wealthiest 
men there, being about to marry, asked her 
father to let the wedding be as quiet as possi- 
ble, and to give her the money which would 
have been spent in flowers, wines, &e. With 
this money she gave a certain sum to the poor 
of each city which she visited on her wedding 
journey. She had the blessing of the hungry 
and naked strewed along her path instead of 
roses. The story, without names, crept into 
the newspapers. A short time since the wed- 
ding of one of the great capitalists of New 
York city was marked by as beautiful and 
touching an incident. One of the gifts of the 
bride was the sending of one hundred orphan 
boys to homes in the West. ‘Two noble ex- 
amples for all to follow. 
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It has been a satisfaction to observe in The 
British Friend for the present month, a partial 
review of the “ Memoir, Sermons, &c., of the 
late Robert Barclay,” in which the writer 
entirely dissents from the strange theory put 
forth by that author in his “ Inner Life, &. ,” 
that George Fox had derived his religious 
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views from preceding sects, and was mistaken |trae openness felt for it, is weakening to the 
in attributing them to the openings of the|person indulging in it, and tends to lessen in 
Spirit of Truth on his mind. the listeners their esteem for religion. Its 


We concur also in the following remarks jeffect is somewhat similar to that of sermons 
delivered without Divine life and virtue, which 
our Society has always testified against as 
mere will-worship, and unacceptable to the 
Lord. 


on the published sermons : 

“We deprecate the introduction into our 
meetings for worship of discourses premedi- 
tated and prepared by dint of study. We 
maintain the steadfast belief that when spirit- 
ual life is begotten in the soul, through the 
new birth, near communion with Christ—yea 
with the Father and the Son (John xiv. 23) 
—will often be experienced in the patient 
exercise of watching unto prayer. And this 
independent of any vocal exercise; but, in 
such seasons, should instrumental ministra- 
tions be required by the greut Head of the 
Church, they will tend to the profit of the 
hearers, as they are of His own putting forth 
through the operation of the eternal Spirit in 
the hearts of those assembled.” 

These views on the nature of Gospel minis- 
try have been so fully recognized by the So- 
ciety of Friends from its earliest days, that it 
might seem scarcely needful to repeat them 
for the benefit of our own members. But the 
writings and the discourses of some claiming 
our name, evince so strong a tendency in 
these times to depart from the path in which 
our forefathers trod, that there is need of line 
upon line and precept upon precept. We 


meet with so much that is in some degree! 


tainted with error, that it gives strength and 


encouragement to find a clear testimpny to| 


the truth, even in quarters where we have no 
reason to expect anything different. 


A friend from a neighboring State has sent 
us some remarks by Jonathan Dymond, dis. 
couraging that kind of conversation on re- 
ligious subjects which is entered upon with- 
outa proper feeling of reverential seriousness, 
or which unduly exposes the experiences of 
the speaker. We have no doubt of the need 
of care on this hand; yet we hope none will 


be influenced thereby to withhold the expres: | 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srares.—lIt is estimated that the total pro- 
duct of the precious metals since the discovery of 
America, has been $14,588,623,007, of which gold has 
constituted nearly one half. The product in the six- 
teenth century is given at $1,480,628,148, of which gold 
has the largest proportion. The estimates show a steady 
increase, and in the last seven years the yield has been 
$194,481,628. 

During the first six months of 1879, 4058 failures 
were reported in the United States, against 5825 for the 
|first six months of the previous year. The liabilities 
for this year are about $65,000,000, being one half of 
those for last year. This is considered an indication of 
|improvement in the business of the country. 

The reports for the fiscal year, received from col- 
lectors by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, show 
an increase in the revenue. A report from the sixth 
North Carolina district, where there has been almost 
continuously trouble with illicit distillers, shows that 
during the year 405 distilleries have been seized, the 
net amount of money recovered to the United States 
therefrom being more than $85,000. 

The whole number of journalistic publications in the 

United States 7th mo. Ist, was 9,153, an increase of 450 
since the first of the year. The increase is chiefly in 
;monthlies and dailies. The suspensions were fewer 
|than usual. 
The steamship Mosel, from Bremen, which arrived 
jat the New York quarantine recently, brings over 600 
steerage passengers. Most of them are Russians, in- 
cluding 60 families with 213 children, and possessing 
an aggregate capital of $400,000. 

The steamship State of Virginia, which sailed from 
New York on the 10th inst., for Glasgow, went ashore 
\during a thick fog on Sable Island on the 12th. Nine 
|of the passengers, four women and five children, were 
|drowned in the surf while landing. The vessel is a 
)wreck, but it is thought some of the cargo may be saved. 

During the last week, there were shipped from this 
port 3,156,157 gallons of petroleum, and since the first 
,of the year the exports have amounted to 34,837,843 
‘gallons, or nearly 13,000,000 gallons more than for the 
same period last year. 

Yellow fever has made its appearance in several 





sion of any sentiments which arise in the life, | places in Memphis during the past week, and from five 


and press for utterance. ‘There is a with- 
holding more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty ;”’ and this is the case where, through 


to ten new cases have been daily reported for several 
days past. The citizens are leaving as rapidly as possi- 
ble, but it is thought at least 10,000 will be unable to 
leave. 


diffidence or fear of man, persons are deterred| ‘The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
from bearing that testimony to the truth ing at noon on the 19th inst., was 421—a decrease of 3 
which is called for from them by their Divine from the previous week, and an increase of 63 over the 
Master. Out of the abundance of the ionet (aes eenrer - v 567 Ph oa U6 eee adults 
: abl and 247 children, 167 being one year of age. 
the — speaketh ; and where it can traly Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, 105}; 5’s, registered, 
be said 0 any, His delight is in the law of 103}; do. coupon, 1043 ; 44 per cents, 1064; 4 per cents, 
the Lord, and in his law doth he meditate day 


102}. 
and night,” his conversation as well as bis| The markets generally have been rather quiet during 
countenance will ‘“* bewray him that he has| 


the week, and prices of several of the leading articles 
been with Jesus.” Cowper beautifully ex- 


were unsettled and lower. 
: : Cotton.—Sales of middlings at 12} a 12} cts. per lb. 
presses the tone of conversation which may 
be met with in a truly religious family— 


for uplands and New Orleans. 

Fresh fruits—Choice hand picked apples, $2.50 a 
$3.50 per barrel; small and inferior, $1 a +1.50. Choice 
pears, $1.50 a $2 per crate; common, 50 a 75 cts. per 
erate. North Carolina peaches, #2 a $2.25 per % bush. 
box. Choice watermelons, $20 a $30 per 100. Cante- 
lopes, $3.50 a $4 per barrel. 

Petroleum — Crude, 6 cts. in barrels, and refined, 
6} cts. for export, and 9} a 9} cts. per gallon for home 
use. 

Grain.—The wheat market unsettled and lower—new 
red and amber, $1.10 a $1.14; old do., $1.14 a $1.16. 
Rye, 60} cts. Corn, 45a 50 cts. Oats, mixed, 37 a 38 
cts. ; white, 39 a 40 cts. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, low and fancy, at $4.75 a 
Yet this is not inconsistent with the advice zeae a * do., at =e ine ones o. a 

‘ , f er * agn.| $5.50 a $5.80, and patent and other high grades, $5.75 
of Jonathan Dy mond. The practice of con a $7.75. Rye dear, $3.20 a $3.25. es 
versing on religious themes when the mind 


: } > Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 cts. per 
is not clothed with proper reverence, and 4 '100 pounds ; mixed, 60 a 70 cts. ; straw, 70 a 90 cts, 


“ Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 
Who deem religion frenzy, and the God 
That made them, an intruder on their joys, 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 
A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone, 
Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 
While we retrace with memory’s pointing wand, 
That calls the past to our exact review, 
The dangers we have scaped, the broken snare, 
The disappointed foe, deliverance found 
Unlooked for, life preserved, and peace restored, 
Fruits of omnipotent eternal love.” 





Beef cattle were dull but prices unchanged. Extra, 
5} a 5§ cts. ; good, 5 a 5} cts. ; medium, 4 a 4} cts., and 
common, 3 a 3} cts. Cows, $20 a $30 per head. Sheep, 
3} a 3} cts. per lb., as to condition. Hogs, 5} a 6} cts, 
per pound. 

The commission appointed by the National Board of 
Health of the United States, for the purpose of studying 

ellow fever symptoms, development and treatment in 

avana, is prosecuting its work there assiduously, 
Much local interest is manifested, and hopes of benefi- 
cent results are entertained. One hundred and seven- 
teen deaths from yellow fever are reported in Havana 
within a week. 

ForEe1cn.—The mercantile failures in England dur- 
ing the first half of 1879, numbered 8,990. During the 
whole of 1878, they numbered 15,059. The London 
Times says, that in two chief industries, cotton and iron, 
there are signs that the suffering has been severe. In 
both of these the failures for 1878 were more numerous 
than in 1877, and during 1879 there were a still larger 
number. The one favorable sign is, that the losses for 
the past month have been far less than those of previous 
months. 

The Manchester Guardian says, a return has just been 
issued which shows the estimated population of England 
to be 25,165,366; that of Scotland 3,627,458; Ireland, 
5,363,324. The total net product of the revenue de- 
rived from taxation is, in England £52,192,297; Scot- 
land, £7,834,252; Ireland, £6,499,353. 

A dispatch from Folkestone says: It is stated that the 
contractors who have undertaken to raise the German 
iron-clad Grosserkurfurst, have succeeded in placing 
87 pontoons inside of the vessel, and a shield over the 
breach caused by the collision with the Konig Wilhelm, 
and that an attempt will be made to raise the wreck. 

Advices from South Africa state that an envoy from 
Cetewayo reached Fort Napoleon on the 26th ult., bear- 
ing peace proposals, and a fine tusk of ivory as a pre- 
sent. It is also reported that the cattle demanded by 
Lord Chelmsford have been sent to the British camp. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley immediately sent messengers té 
the Zulu king, asking that three leading chiefs be sent 
to the frontier. Hopes are entertained that the war is 
near an end. 

The value of the food supplies imported into France 
during the first half of this year, shows an increase of 
10,840,000 pounds compared with the same period of 
1878. 

‘A Berlin dispatch states that cholera has made its 
appearance in the government of Smolonsk. The terri- 
ble epidemic, diphtheria, continues its ravages in Bes- 
sarabia, where a rescript of the Governor is published 
ordering a universal fumigation of the dwellings and 
clothing of the peasantry. The rescript states, the epi- 
demic has now been raging seven years, carrying to the 
grave, in some districts, almost all of the rising genera- 
tion. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Our friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore, 
having resigned their positions as Superintendent and 
Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends who 
may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 
quested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
‘The present Superintendents desire to be released in 
4th month next, or earlier. 

William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. ” 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Rahway, N. J., on 
the 3rd of Seventh month, 1879, Reusen Hatngs, of 
Germantown, Pa., to Sopara P., daughter of George 
Hartshorne, of Locust Grove. 





Diep, at his residence in New Sharon, Mahaska Co., 
Iowa, the 26th of Sixth month, 1879, Isaac SHARP, in 
the 76th year of his age, a-member of Coal Creek 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 


AP AA RAR AN AARARAR AAA AA AAA A AAARAAS 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





